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THE  UNITED  STATES  PATTERNS  OF  1792 

INTRODUCTION 

One  of  the  most  ancient  among  “sacred  cows”  of  American  numismatics,  ever 
since  the  Mint  Act  of  1857  (abolishing  the  copper  cent  and  half-cent)  and  the 
books  of  J.  R.  Snowden  together  brought  about  the  first  big  coin-collecting  boom 
c.  1859'68,  has  been  the  pretty  and  poorly  substantiated  legend  about  the  1792 
Half  Disme.  Briefly,  the  legend  is  that  this  Half  Disme  was  the  first  coin  struck  in 
the  Philadelphia  Mint;  that  it  is  the  “small  beginning”  of  coinage  spoken  of  by 
George  Washington  in  his  Fourth  Annual  Address,  Nov.  6,  1792;  that  its  obverse 
portrays  Martha  Washington;  and  that  the  silver  specimens  were  struck  from  bullion 
obtained  by  melting  down  some  of  Washington’s  tableware. 

The  coincidence  in  1952  of  the  160th  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Mint  and  of  the  issue  of  the  Half  Disme  prompted  a re-examination  of  this  legend; 
but  it  soon  developed  that  an  adequate  study  was  impossible  without  a parallel  con' 
sideration  of  other  putative  official  or  semi-official  patterns  of  this  date — the  Disme, 
Birch  Cents,  silver  center  cent  and  so-called  Eagle  Cent — and  then  of  the  various 
coins  bearing  Washington’s  bust,  specifically  those  ascribed  to  Peter  Getz,  and  finally, 
as  one  ramification  succeeded  another,  the  part  played  by  John  Harper  of  Trenton  in 
the  early  history  of  the  Mint.  This  is  now  complete,  and  the  three  divisions  which 
follow  present  the  sometimes  surprising  conclusions  which  have  been  forced  on  me. 
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i 

DISME,  HALF  DISME  AND  CENTS 

i 

Putting  the  problem  at  hand  into  its  most  succinct  form,  we  have  to  answer  (a) 
whether  the  Disme  and  Half  Disme  were  official  or  private  productions;  (b)  if  official, 
were  they  struck  in  or  out  of  the  Mint;  (c)  whether  official  or  not,  if  struck  outside  the 
Mint,  then  where  struck;  (d)  what  truth  is  in  the  above  mentioned  story  of  Washington’s 
connection  with  the  Half  Disme;  (e)  how  many  of  them  were  made  or  still  survive. 

Any  attempt  to  interpret  the  few  surviving  historical  data  must  be  preceded  by  a study 
of  the  coins  themselves.  To  facilitate  this  study  we  have  provided  suitable  enlarged  photo- 
graphs.  The  following  stylistic  conclusions  now  become  obvious: 


Fig.  1.  Half  Disme  (enl.)  and  Birch  Cent  obverses. 


1.  The  heads  shown  above— distinctive  among  all  Liberty  heads  found  on  coins  pur- 
portedly issued  by  the  U.S. — are  highly  individualized,  and  seem  to  portray  not  an  ideal 
head  but  that  of  a living  woman.  (Whether  it  was  Martha  Washington,  we  now  leave  aside 
but  shall  later  discuss.)  Moreover,  the  execution  on  both  obverses  is  so  nearly  identical  as 
to  leave  no  alternative  to  the  conclusion  that  one  and  the  same  engraver — namely  Birch, 
who  signed  the  cent — made  both.  This  conclusion  was  treated  by  the  Chapmans  as  common 
knowledge  in  their  May  1885  catalogue,  where  under  lot  1082  (a  Half  Disme)  they  say 
“In  our  opinion  a mint  product  engraved  by  Birch.”  We  here  consider  not  the  letter 
punches,  but  simply  the  portrait  and  its  execution,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  con- 
figuration on  the  dies.  It  will  be  noted  that  independent  evidence  exists  proving  that  the 
Birch  Cents  were  made  in  the  Mint  between  Dec.  18  and  21,  1792;  see  Thomas  Jefferson's 
letter  of  Dec.  18  to  President  Washington,  quoted  below. 
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Decemr  18,  1792. 

Th  Jefferson  has  the  honor  to  send  the  President  two  cents  made  on  Voigt's 
plan  by  putting  a silver  plug  worth  % of  a cent  into  a copper  worth  ]/4  cent. 

Mr.  Rittenhouse  is  about  to  make  a few  by  mixing  the  same  plug  by  fusion 
with  the  same  quantity  of  copper.  He  will  then  make  of  copper  alone  of  the  same 
size,  G?  lastly  he  will  make  the  real  cent  as  ordered  by  Congress,  4 times  as  big. 
Specimens  of  these  several  ways  of  making  the  cent  may  now  be  delivered  to  the 
Committee  of  Congress  now  having  the  subject  before  them. 

The  obverse  legend  (variously  abbreviated)  LIBERTY  PARENT  OF  SCIENCE  & 
INDUSTRY  seems  to  point  to  a common  origin  for  the  pieces  named,  which  were  evidently 
made  in  the  Mint,  and  the  two  silver  pieces  we  here  consider.  That  the  silver  center  cent 
was  made  in  the  Mint  is  proved  by  Stewart's  discovery  of  two  planchets  intended  for  that 
issue,  one  of  them  perforated  for  insertion  of  the  silver  plug,  in  the  ruins  of  the  First  Mint. 
It  follows  that  those  without  the  silver  plug,  and  the  Birch  Cents  too,  were  also  made  in  the 
Mint. 

2.  The  small  cent  without  the  silver  plug  and  the  copper  Disme  in  the  Mint  Cob 
lection  (presented  to  the  Collection  in  1838  by  Adam  Eckfeldt)  have  identical  edge  reeding 
and  identical  copper  fabric,  which  suggests  a common  origin. 


Fig.  2.  Half  Disme  and  Disme  reverses  (enl.) 

3.  Enough  similarity  is  between  these  dies  to  force  their  ascription  to  a single  en- 
graver. If  Birch  made  both  Half  Disme  dies,  then  he  made  the  Disme  reverse  too. 

4.  W.  L.  Clark's  method,  superimposition  of  negatives  or  transparencies,  shows  that 
beyond  doubt  the  same  punches  were  used  to  make  some  letters  on  both  dies.  The  preser- 
vation of  available  specimens  does  not  permit  the  conclusion  that  all  letters  on  obverse  and 
reverse  of  both  Disme  and  Half  Disme  came  from  the  same  font,  but  that  this  is  true  of 
at  least  the  A,  C,  N and  R on  the  reverses  seems  unquestionable.  In  any  case,  the 
same  punchmaker  (Timothy  Bingham?)  certainly  made  all  these  letters,  and  he  certainly 
worked  in  the  Mint  his  hand  is  visible  on  the  punches  used  for  the  Birch  Cents,  silver 
center  cents  and  1793  half-cents. 
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Fig.  3.  Disme  and  1793  half-cent  obverses,  (enl.) 


5.  Here  is  a startling  resemblance  indeed.  It  is  true  that  both  heads  imitate  that  on 
Dupre’s  Libertas  Americana  medal,  but  that  does  not  explain  the  resemblance  of  the 
Disme  head  to  that  on  the  half'Cent.  We  are  now  faced  with  the  problem  of  identifying  the 
engraver  of  these  obverses.  It  may  well  have  been  Birch,  but  in  these  dies  he  must  have  sur- 
passed  all  his  other  work,  particularly  if  we  assume  that  he  did  the  obverse  of  the  Silver 
Center  Cent.  An  alternative  suggestion  is  Joseph  Wright,  because  the  reverse  of  the  half' 
cent  closely  matches  that  on  the  wreath  type  1793  cents,  particularly  Revs.  I and  J. 
which  are  traditionally  ascribed  to  him.  However,  the  half'Cent  obverse  does  not  closely 
resemble  the  work  on  any  of  the  cents,  and  this  and  the  Disme  obverse  stand  quite  alone  in 
the  whole  series.  Another  possible  engraver  is  Adam  Eckfeldt.  It  is  known  that  he  claimed 
to  have  made  the  dies  for  at  least  one  variety  of  the  1793  half'Cents,  this  claim  dating  back 
at  least  to  1804;  see  Woodward’s  catalogue  of  the  Jeremiah  Colburn  collection,  Oct.  20'24, 
1863,  No.  2021,  which  was  a 1793  half'Cent  which  Eckieldt  had  presented  to  a gentleman 
“as  a sample  of  his  work.”  E.  H.  Adams  cited  a similar  claim  on  page  73  of  the  February 
1911  Numismatist.  We  shall  later  demonstrate  that  Eckfeldt  did  supervise  certain  official 
coining  operations  in  1792,  and  did  many  odd  jobs  for  the  Mint  from  1792  to  1797  before 
being  appointed  Assistant  Coiner  on  Jan.  1,  1796.  Among  other  things,  he  certainly  forged, 
turned  and  hardened  dies  then  and  afterwards;  he  may  quite  possibly  have  engraved  these 
two  obverses  also. 

6.  The  weights  of  the  coins  under  consideration  all  closely  match  those  specified  by 
the  Mint  Act  of  April  2,  1792  (“Statute  One”).  The  Birch  Cents  range  from  209  (very 
worn)  to  286  grains,  with  the  average  close  to  the  required  264.  The  weight  of  the  silver 
center  cent  pattern,  according  to  the  Jefferson  letter,  should  be  69.12  grains  standard: 
specimens  seen  fall  betwen  59  and  73  grs.,  and  average  close  to  69.  The  legal  weight  of  the 
Disme  should  be  41.6  grains.  The  three  silver  impressions  weigh  40,  41  plus,  and  57  grains, 
the  last  being  the  anomaly  with  the  date  removed  (ex  Mickley,  Cohen,  Jewett,  Celina  1946); 
it  was  probably  cut  from  the  thicker  end  of  a silver  strip.  In  very  small  melts  of  any 
metal,  it  is  almost  impossible  (particularly  with  the  crude  apparatus  available  in  1792)  to 
roll  strips  to  constant  thickness  so  that  weight  remains  constant.  More  significantly,  the 
legal  weight  of  the  Half  Disme  would  be  20.8  grains,  and  this  is  exactly  the  average  of 
many  specimens  weighed.  In  the  much  larger  melt  corresponding  to  the  greater  number 
issued  of  the  Half  Disme,  weight  could  be,  and  evidently  was,  standardized,  at  exactly  the 
legal  amount.  At  least  two  or  three  have  been  seen  with  adjustment  marks  (parallel  file 
marks  in  the  planchet,  made  before  striking  to  bring  the  weight  down  to  standard,  exactly 
as  on  Mint  silver  1794' 1807) — proving  that  the  silver  planchets  were  weighed  and  the 
heavy  ones  filed  down  to  keep  them  at  the  legal  standard.  An  especially  fine  example  of 
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this  phenomenon  on  a Half  Disme  is  in  the  Eliasberg  collection.  It  provides  almost  over' 
whelming  evidence  of  intentional  conformity  to  the  Mint  Act  of  April  1792. 

7.  Careful  reading  of  that  Mint  Act  leaves  no  alternative  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Disme  and  Half  Disme,  like  the  cents,  were  in  devices  and  legends  as  well  as  weights  (and 
probably  fineness)  intentionally  made  to  conform  to  the  terms  of  this  law.  The  act  was 
silent  about  the  expression  of  the  denomination  on  the  silver  and  gold  coins,  and  was 
purposely  vague  about  the  “impression  emblematic  of  liberty"  which  it  prescribed  for  the 
obverses  of  all  denominations. 

We  can  summarize  the  above  conclusions  by  saying  that  the  Disme  and  Half  Disme 
share  a common  origin  with  the  cents,  making  plausible  the  tradition  that  they  were  all 
struck  in  the  Mint.  According  to  Newlin  (Early  Half  Dimes,  1883,  p.  4),  the  Halt  Dismes 
first  appeared  in  Philadelphia  in  October  1792.  Snowden  says  (p.  99)  that  they  were  made 
that  month  on  one  of  the  three  coin  presses  which  had  arrived  at  the  Mint  from  England 
on  Sept.  21,  but  does  not  say  exactly  where  the  actual  coinage  was  executed.  And  there  are 
no  other  purportedly  American  coins  which  could  have  been  the  1792  half'dismes  referred 
to  in  George  Washington’s  speech  of  Nov.  6,  1792:  “There  has  been  a small  beginning 
in  the  coinage  of  half'dismes,  the  want  of  small  coins  in  circulation  calling  attention  to 
them  . . 

We  are  now  in  a position  to  give  answers  to  the  questions  propounded  at  the 
beginning,  but  some  of  the  answers  will  perhaps  come  as  something  of  a surprise. 


ii 

The  stylistic  evidence  just  presented  disposes  of  any  possible  doubt  of  the  official 
origin  of  the  Disme  and  Half  Disme,  even  though  no  records  mention  the  former.  The 
same  punch  cutter  made  the  alphabets  used  on  these  as  on  the  cents  which  we  know  are 
Mint  products.  Washington  mentioned  the  Half  Disme  in  almost  the  same  breath  with  the 
Mint,  and  in  connection  with  the  want  of  small  coins  for  circulation — a point  which  Snow' 
den  (p.  116)  makes  with  telling  effect  in  support  of  his  claim  that  they  were  not  patterns. 
The  pattern  status  and  infinitesimal  issue  of  the  Disme  accounts  for  its  rarity  in  silver  and 
official  silence  about  it. 

(Digression:  The  word  ‘Disme’  was  doubtless  pronounced  as  is  dime.  Both  forms  were  used 
interchangeably  in  the  1830’s  until  Gobrecht’s  Liberty  Seated  coins  of  1837  made  DIME 
official;  presumably  no  change  of  habitual  pronunciation  was  involved.  Webster’s  Un- 
abridged  agrees.  French  in  origin,  ‘di(s)me’  derives  from  ‘dixieme’,  meaning  a tenth  (part), 
and  was  apparently  coined  c.  1617  by  Steven  de  Bruges,  a founder  of  the  decimal  system 
in  his  pamphlet  La  Disme  advocating  the  latter.  Though  Gouverneur  and  Robert  Morris 
were  responsible  for  the  earliest  coherent  proposal  to  introduce  the  decimal  system  in  this 
country,  Thomas  Jefferson,  another  of  its  ardent  partisans,  gets  credit  for  the  division  of 
our  money  of  account  into  eagles,  dollars,  dismes,  cents  and  mills,  as  for  these  names.) 

The  Snowden  story  seemingly  checks  with  the  facts.  Had  the  Half  Dismes  not  been 
a quite  recent  issue  as  of  November  6.  1792,  Washington  probably  would  not  have  felt 
it  necessary  to  call  attention  to  them  on  that  date,  so  probably  they  did  appear  in  October. 
Were  they  mere  patterns,  he  would  not  have  mentioned  them  in  connection  with  the  need  of 
circulating  coins.  The  Mint  in  October  1792  did  have  three  newly  obtained  coin  presses; 
two  supposedly  sent  from  England  by  order  of  Droz  (hence  probably  from  Boulton  and 
Watt  at  Soho  near  Birmingham — Droz’s  employers),  the  third  of  Adam  Eckfeldt’s  manu- 
facture. A fourth  was  bought  June  3,  1794,  for  $47.44,  from  Hannah  Ogden,  widow  of 
Matthias  Ogden  late  of  Elizabethtown,  N.J.  (Ogden  had  used  this  press  there  in  1789 
to  overstrike  New  Jersey  dies  upon  Connecticuts,  Vermonts,  George  Clintons,  halfpence, 
etc.,  as  Jersey  coppers  then  passed  at  a higher  rate  than  the  rest.)  On  March  27,  1795, 
the  Mint  bought  a fifth  press  for  $134.07  (including  porterage)  from  Samuel  Howell,  Jr. 
& Co.  These  were  the  presses  mentioned  in  the  1802  inventory  quoted  in  Sheldon,  Early 
American  Cents,  p.  14.  One  (Ogden’s?)  broke  down  in  1806. 

The  Half'Disme — Birch  Cent  head  is  certainly  a portrait,  traditionally  of  Martha 
Washington.  Frossard  says  it  copies  Trumbull’s  portrait;  the  change  from  a U face  to  a 
profile  accounts  for  the  difference  in  expression.  Obviously,  however,  the  portraiture  is 
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merely  incidental,  as  the  intention  on  the  Birch  Cent  (and  hence  also  on  the  Half  Disme) 
was  to  depict  “an  impression  emblematic  of  liberty"  rather  than  a living  individual  as  such. 

The  usual  story  has  it  that  the  artist  Thomas  Birch  was  the  one  who  signed  the  Birch 
Cent  and  who  presumably  engraved  the  dies  for  the  Half  Disme.  This,  however,  is  rather 
improbable,  inasmuch  as  Thomas  Birch  (b.  1779)  was  only  a 13-year-old  boy  at  the  time, 
and  moreover  did  not  come  to  Philadelphia  before  1793,  according  to  Appleton’s  Cyclo- 
pedia.  Alexandre  Vattemare  suggests  that  it  might  have  been  one  Robert  Birch,  who  sup- 
posedly  worked  in  a similar  capacity  during  the  period  of  the  Confederation.  Snowden 
(1860)  associates  Robert  Birch  with  Harper  and  the  1791-2  Washington  coins.  Ritten- 
house's  surviving  warrants  for  payments  (August  to  December  1792)  include  none  of  any 
date  to  any  Birch  (or  anyone  else)  for  engraving  dies;  however,  the  argument  from  silence 
proves  nothing,  as  no  payment  is  recorded  to  engravers  Droz  or  Wright  in  1793  either. 

The  story  that  Ceorge  Washington's  tableware  was  melted  down  to  make  the  silver 
bullion  used  for  the  Half  Dismes  has  lately  received  some  striking  albeit  indirect  com 
firmation.  Stuart  Mosher  has  discovered  that  the  extent  Washington  tableware  is  all 
SHEFFIELD  PLATE.  It  is  true  that  around  1792  Sheffield  plate  was  becoming  fashionable, 
but  people  of  quality  usually  did  own  sterling  before  they  purchased  their  Sheffield  ware. 
Now  we  know  that  George  Washington  did  have  some  sterling  before  1791.  Gerard  Cuth- 
bert  has  pointed  out  that  Washington  was  next-door  neighbor  to  Ephraim  Brasher,  gold' 
smith  and  silversmith,  in  Cherry  St.,  New  York  City,  in  1790.  His  domestic  account  books 
refer  to  the  purchase  of  various  silver  utensils  from  Brasher  around  that  time. 

The  traditional  estimate  for  the  amount  coined  of  the  Half  Dismes  is  $100,  or  2000 
pieces.  This  would  represent  about  87  oz.  sterling;  a fair  size  melt  from  a table  service. 
Surprisingly  early  confirmation  of  this  estimate,  2000  pieces,  is  found  in  a book  in  the 
National  Archives  entitled  COINAGE  AND  EXPENSES  1792' 183 7,  compiled  in  the 
latter  year.  This  tacitly  assumes  an  official  origin  for  the  Half  Disme  of  that  year  (but 
does  not  mention  the  Disme),  and  estimates  that  2000  specimens  were  coined  in  1792.  This 
shows  that  the  tradition  reaches  back  at  least  to  183  5.  Who  could  have  been  responsible? 
The  most  plausible  guess  is  an  officer  who  was  present  when  they  were  coined.  The  only 
one  qualifying  is  Adam  Eckfeldt,  who  supervised  the  building  and  installation  of  most 
of  the  Mint  machinery  in  1792,  and  who  did  many  sorts  of  Mint  work  (including  forging, 
turning  and  hardening  dies)  before  becoming  Assistant  Coiner.  He  supposedly  built  one 
of  the  Mint's  three  coin  presses  of  1792.  In  any  case,  he  was  around  when  the  Half  Dismes 
were  struck,  and  was  the  most  logical  source  for  any  such  information.  He  retired  as 
Chief  Coiner  in  1839  and  was  presumably  called  upon  in  1842  and  after  by  Asst.  Assayer 
W.  E.  DuBois  for  information  for  his  various  books  containing  early  Mint  traditions. 
Very  likely  too  his  son  Jacob  Reese  Eckfeldt,  co-author  with  DuBois  on  three  such  publi- 
cations,  drank  up  much  First  Mint  tradition  at  his  father’s  knee.  At  any  rate  the  183  5 
figure,  confirming  Crosby  and  tradition,  makes  2000  pieces  an  amount  worthy  of  some 
credence.  An  alternative  story  comes  from  R.  M.  Patterson,  Mint  Director,  probably  also 
originating  with  Eckfeldt,  and  included  in  a letter  to  W.  G.  Stearns  of  Boston,  early 
numismatist : 


Mint  of  the  United  States 
Aug.  15  th  1838 

Dear  Sir 

In  reply  to  your  queries,  I have  to  state  that  the  1st  coinage  at  the  Mint 
was  made  in  1792,  and  consisted  of  about  1500  half-dimes; — no  other  coins 
having  been  struck  in  that  year  . . . 

By  coins  Patterson,  like  Stearns,  meant  regular  issues  for  circulation,  and  he  presumably 
did  not  mean  to  include  patterns.  This  will  explain  why  the  Disme,  Birch  Cent,  etc.,  were 
omitted,  although  a copper  Disme,  small  cent,  Eagle  'Cent',  etc.,  were  by  then  in  the  Mint 
Collection,  which  had  been  started  in  June  1838.  So  probably  the  total  issue  of  Half  Dismes 
was  between  1500  and  2000  pieces.  E.  H.  Adams  estimated  that  probably  300  of  them 
were  still  floating  around  in  1913,  which  is  reasonable,  but  probably  liberal. 
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By  rights  this  story  ought  to  end  here  with  a complacent  smile:  we  have  verified  the 
traditional  accounts,  confirming  them  with  the  latest'unearthed  historical  data  from  all 
quarters,  we  have  explained  everything  and  answered  all  questions,  etc.  We  must  recall, 
though,  that  we  have  only  traditions;  1860’s  traditions  and  conjectures  have  become  1940's 
hypotheses,  and  all  too  frequently  will  become  next  year's  “facts"  . 

The  only  thing  really  wrong  with  the  above  story  can  be  stated  in  a hall  dozen  words: 
it  does  not  fit  the  facts. 


iii 

The  people  responsible  for  the  story  about  the  Half  Disme's  being  the  first  coin  for 
circulation  made  in  the  U.S.  Mint  forgot  one  small  fact.  The  Mint  Act  of  April  1792  re* 
quired  the  Assayer,  Chief  Coiner  and  Treasurer  to  give  bond  of  $10,000  each  before  the 
Mint  could  coin  so  much  as  a single  halbdisme.  And  neither  Albion  Cox  (the  Assayer), 
late  fugitive  from  debtor’s  prison,  nor  Henry  Voigt  (the  Chief  Coiner)  could  give  this 
immense  bond  in  1792,  or  in  1793  or  1794;  in  fact,  Thomas  Jetferson  had  to  persuade 
Congress  to  pass  a bill  (the  Act  of  March  3,  1794)  reducing  the  bonds  to  a more  rea' 
sonable  figure  so  that  the  Mint  could  issue  gold  and  silver  for  circulation.  In  o^der 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  attached  to  these  statements,  I quote  from  the  Act  of  Con' 
gress  involved,  and  from  a letter  of  Thomas  Jefferson’s  which  I found  in  the  Archives 
referring  to  this  identical  situation. 

Act  of  April  2,  1792,  establishing  a Mint; 

Section  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  assayer,  chief  coiner 
and  treasurer,  previously  to  entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices, 
shall  each  become  bound  to  the  United  States  with  one  or  more  sureties  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
with  condition  for  the  faithful  and  diligent  performance  of  the  duties  of  their 
offices. 

ALS  of  Thomas  Jefferson; 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  17,  1793. 

Sir, 

Mr.  Albion  Coxe,  engaged  in  England  by  mr.  Pinckney  as  Assayer  of  the 
Mint,  has  not  yet  qualified  himself  by  giving  security  as  required  by  law;  in  the 
mean  time  has  been  of  necessity  employed  at  the  mint  in  his  proper  capacity,  &1 
of  course  is  entitled  to  paiment  for  his  services,  the  Director  of  the  Mint  asks 
instruction  on  this  subject,  & I should  be  of  the  opinion  he  might  pay  him  for  his 
services  at  the  rate  allowed  by  law,  for  the  time  he  has  been  employed  by  him,  and 
out  of  the  general  fund  from  which  he  pays  his  other  workmen,  this  is  submitted  to 
your  approbation. 

The  Director  also  informs  me  that  much  silver  is  brought  to  him  to  be 
exchanged  for  coin,  but  not  having  the  coin  ready  the  silver  is  carried  away 
again,  he  is  of  opinion  that  if  the  Treasurer  was  directed  to  deliver  him  1000. 
Dollars  to  be  coined  into  dismes  and  half'dismes,  & to  be  permitted  to  be  in 
the  Mint  till  wanted  for  the  Treasury,  it  would  serve  him  in  the  mean  time  as  a 
stock  for  exchange,  Q?  enable  him  to  take  in  the  parcels  of  silver  offered  as  before' 
mentioned,  he  would  by  this  means  throw  small  silver  into  circulation  and  greatly 
relieve  the  demand  for  copper  coinage. 


The  President  of  the  U. States. 


I have  the  honor  to  be  with  the  most 
perfect  respect  & attachmt 
Sir 

your  most  obcdt.  ci  most  humble  servt 
Th : Jetferson 
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There  is  a reply  to  Jefferson’s  letter,  now  mostly  illegible,  filed  21  August  1793  as 
from  Tobias  Lear  (the  President's  secretary)  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  What  can  be  read 
is  to  the  effect  that  Albion  Coxe  is  to  be  paid  his  wages  and  kept  on  till  he  can  qualify 
to  become  Assayer  as  appointed  by  giving  bond.  A fund  is  established  for  Coining  Ex' 
penses,  to  start  at  $1000  as  requested.  Henry  Voigt  has  not  yet  qualified  himself  as  Chief 
Coiner  by  giving  bond  either  but  should  be  paid  wages  similarly. 

The  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1794,  Section  2,  worded  similarly  to  the  above 
quoted  Act  of  1792,  fixed  the  bond  of  the  Assayer  (Cox)  at  $1000  and  that  of  the  Chief 
Coiner  (Voigt)  at  $7000.  Both  men  apparently  promptly  qualified,  and  silver  was  coined 
in  1794,  gold  in  1797. 

I contend  that  any  coinage  of  gold  or  silver  (the  only  legal  tender  of  the  United 
States  by  the  terms  of  the  Mint  Act  of  1792)  prior  to  then,  in  the  Mint,  would  have  been 
in  violation  of  the  law,  because  it  would  have  implied  that  Cox  and  Voigt  were  illegally 
entering  on  the  duties  of  their  offices  as  those  were  defined  by  the  Mint  Act  of  1792  (in 
operating  on  gold  and  silver),  before  they  had  legally  qualified  themselves  to  do  so  by 
giving  bond.  It  seems  obvious  that  the  coinage  of  copper,  which  never  was  a legal  tender 
before  1864,  was  not  construed  by  the  legal  minds  of  that  day  to  be  affected  by  the  bond 
provision  of  the  Mint  Act.  The  Act  of  April  2,  1792  was  followed  by  the  issue  in  the 
Mint  of  cents  dated  1792  and  conforming  to  all  the  provisions  of  that  law;  the  Act  of 
January  14,  1793,  reducing  the  weight  of  the  cent  from  264  to  208  grains,  was  followed  by 
the  issue  of  some  110,000  cents  and  37,000  halTcents.  And  at  no  time  was  their  legality 
called  into  question.  And  these  officers  continued  to  strike  and  issue  copper  coins  through 
1794  before  posting  any  such  bond  as  was  required — again  without  any  presumption  of 
illegality. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  “the  execution  of  their  respective  offices"  meant  the  issue 
of  legal  tender  coins,  the  issue  of  gold  and  silver,  not  of  copper.  This  interpretation  of  the 
Mint  Act  of  1792  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  Mint  officers  issued  no  silver  in  1793 
or  1794  despite  Jefferson’s  action,  alluded  to  above,  until  after  Cox  and  Voigt  had  posted 
bond;  although  silver  had  long  since  been  deposited  in  the  Mint  for  the  purpose,  according 
to  Bullion  Journal  A,  now  in  the  Archives.  If  this  interpretation  of  the  bond  clause  in  the 
1792  Act  be  correct  (and  there  is  every  reason  to  think  so,  and  no  plausible  reason  for 
doubting  it),  then  it  follows  that  the  1792  Dismes  and  Half  Dismes  could  not  have  been 
struc\  in  the  Mint. 

We  have  shown  irrefutably  that  Mint  workmen  had  a part  in  making  these  pieces. 
We  have  pointed  out  Washington’s  connection  with  them.  Stewart  (FIRST  U.S.  MINT, 
1924)  says  that  Mint  Director  David  Rittenhouse  owned  many  specimens  and  presented 
some  to  friends,  which  further  supports  official  origin  for  them. 

Nevertheless,  the  contention  that  they  were  not  struck  in  the  Mint  was  made  as 
early  as  1846.  W.  E.  DuBois,  in  his  rare  little  book  PLEDGES  OF  HISTORY  ( 1846),  says: 
“Next  come  the  trial  pieces  of  the  infant  mint;  among  which,  as  it  was  patronized  by  the 
President,  though  not  actually  coined  in  the  mint,  may  be  counted  the  ’halTdisme’  bearing 
the  legend  LIB. PAR. OF  SCIENCE  & INDUSTRY.’’  (It  may  be  noted,  further,  that  the 
excavations  at  the  First  Mint  site,  though  they  turned  up  planchets  for  the  1792  silver'center 
cents,  disclosed  not  a shred  of  evidence  relating  to  the  far  commoner  Half  Disme.)  Where 
would  DuBois  have  gotten  this  information?  Obviously  from  Adam  Eckfeldt,  who  would 
certainly  have  known  the  fact. 

(Digression:  The  so-called  Eagle  Cent  of  1792,  AW  1 2,  showing  a Liberty  head  on 
obverse  with  LIBERTY  and  date,  and  an  eagle  on  upper  segment  of  a globe  on  reverse, 
with  the  usual  legend  surrounded  by  87  tiny  five'pointed  stars  for  border,  in  copper  with 
reeded  edge,  is  not  a cent,  as  it  does  not  conform  even  nearly  to  the  terms  for  copper 
coins  in  the  1792  Mint  Act,  unlike  all  the  rest  of  that  year’s  issue.  Section  10  of  this  Act 
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specifies  that  the  reverse  of  the  copper  coins  must  contain  (instead  of  the  eagle)  "an  in' 
scription  which  shall  express  the  denomination  of  the  piece”,  and  authorizes  the  eagle  for 
all  the  gold  and  silver  reverses,  omitting  to  require  any  mark  of  denomination  for  them. 
Section  9 fixed  the  cent  weight  at  264  grains.  Now  the  AW  12  has  the  eagle,  and  lacks  the 
mark  of  denomination;  moreover,  the  two  copper  specimens  (which  have  edge  reeded  like 
the  Disme  and  Half  Disme,  and  the  gold  coins  subsequently  minted)  weigh  175 /i  and 
179J/2  grains.  It  seems  obvious  now  that  they  are,  instead  of  being  cents,  trial  pieces  most 
probably  tor  a Half  Eagle.  We  therefore  cannot  expect  to  find  any  impressions  in  gold 
unless  some  were  struck  outside  the  Mint,  because  of  the  bond  clause  that  prevented  the 
legal  issue  of  the  precious  metals  from  the  Mint.) 

The  Disme  and  Half  Disme,  we  have  now  established,  were  struck  in  Philadelphia  in 
October  1792  under  official  auspices,  by  people  then  or  later  working  in  the  Mint,  from 
dies  engraved  by  artists  who  engraved  dies  used  in  the  Mint  later  that  year,  and  probably 
on  a press  then  or  later  belonging  to  the  Mint,  but  most  certainly  outside  the  premises  of 
the  Mint.  We  now  have  only  to  answer  the  riddle:  WHERE  WERE  THEY  COINED? 
To  do  so  takes  our  story  somewhat  far  afield. 


II 

THE  COINS  OF  PETER  GETZ 


Fig.  4.  The  two  varieties  of  Peter  Getz’s  Washington  half'dollars. 


Crosby  follows  tradition  in  assigning  to  this  self-taught  mechanic  and  die  engraver  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.  (17687-1804)  the  half-dollar  size  coins  in  silver  and  copper  made  from 
a single  obverse  die  bearing  a portrait  bust  of  George  Washington  facing  left,  and  legend 
G.  WASHINGTON  PRESIDENT.  I.  J792,  and  two  reverse  dies  having  eagles  of  different 
design,  the  commoner  closely  resembling  that  on  the  half-dollar  of  1801,  and  legend 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  These  come  with  at  least  three  different  edge  de- 
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vices:  plain  (the  least  rare),  circles  and  squares  similar  to  that  on  the  Dollar  of  1794-1803, 
and  on  a single  specimen,  ex  Zabriskie  and  Brand,  twin  olive  leaves  as  on  the  1776  pewter 
dollars  of  official  origin,  and  as  on  the  1783  NOVA  CONSTELLATIO  patterns  of  even 
better-attested  official  origin.  The  Fonrobert-Dr.  Anthon  coin,  with  differently  executed 
obverse  and  legend  PRESIDENT  I,  I believe  to  be  a counterfeit.  The  piece  shown  as  No.  43, 
on  Plate  XI  of  Snowden's  WASHINGTON  AND  NATIONAL  MEDALS  I have  not 
seen,  but  it  may  very  well  be  a regular  Getz  piece  of  1792  altered  at  the  border  and  in 
the  date  (to  1796). 

Omitting  the  last  two  as  probably  forgeries  or  alterations  (their  locations  are  not 
known),  let  us  consider  the  two  certainly  authentic  ones,  illustrated  above. 

The  first  thing  to  be  shown  is  that,  with  five  possible  exceptions,  all  the  other  Wash- 
ington coins  and  tokens  of  1783-95  whose  origin  is  established  came  from  Britain,  except 
for  the  Peter  Getz  half-dollars,  in  silver  and  copper.  The  five  exceptions:  (1)  the  1784  satir- 
ical piece  inscribed  WASHINGTON  THE  GREAT  D.G.— and  one  of  the  two  authentic 
examples  (now  Mass.  Historical  Society)  bears  the  British  Navy  countermark  of  the  Arrow 
and  Cross;  (2)  the  1786  NON  VI  VIRTUTE  VICI,  which  is  usually  classed  with  New 
York  pattern  coppers  rather  than  the  Washington;  (3)  the  1785  (?)  GEN.  WASHING- 
TON die  muled  with  the  CONFEDERATIO  and  New  jersey  (Maris  C)  reverses,  meriting 
the  same  comment  as  the  last;  (4)  the  1793  Washington  half-cent,  which  was  probably 
made  in  1859  in  New  York;  and  (5)  the  fraudulent  1794  Washington  Dollar,  made  c.  1864. 

Nothing  is  certainly  known  about  the  Double  Head  cent,  but  its  fabric  suggests  a 
British  origin;  the  portraits  (?)  are  fanciful,  resembling  some  of  those  next  to  be  mentioned. 
The  portrait  on  the  UNITY  STATES  token,  together  with  its  obverse  legend,  associates 
it  with  other  varieties  reading  WASHINGTON  & INDEPENDENCE.  These  are  satis- 
factorily established  as  British  by  three  facts:  (1)  One  of  them — ex  Winsor  244,  Mills  133, 
and  the  Brand  hoard— -is  overstruck  on  a British  collier’s  halfpenny  token.  (2)  London 
coin  dealer  W.  S.  Lincoln’s  restrikes  (c.  1858)  seem  to  have  come  from  the  same  hub 
which  made  the  original  dies.  (3)  A mule  of  one  of  these  reverses  exists  with  a die 
attributed  to  English  dealer  W.  J.  Taylor,  bearing  a kangaroo  and  MELBOURNE  1851. 

The  LIBERTY  6?  SECURITY  pieces  come  with  British  edge  inscriptions  such  as 
BIRMINGHAM,  REDRUTH  & SWANSEA;  the  Grate  token  is  obviously  a British  store- 
card; and  the  North  Wales  token  comes  with  two  reverses,  the  rarer  one  found  on  other 
British  tokens  and  also  on  what  Dalton  and  Hamer,  authorities  on  British  provincial  token 
coinage  of  the  period,  call  “imitations  of  Regal  halfpence”,  i e.  evasions  or  “bungtowns”. 
These  are  now  proved  to  be  of  English  origin,  to  refer  to  historical  events  of  1789-1805, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  two  varieties  with  Washington  obverse,  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  America.  See  I.D.A.  Thompson,  Evasions,  in  No.  373  of  Seaby’s  Bulletin  for 
June  1949. 

Coming  to  the  more  important  group:  the  coins  dated  1791  and  1793  are  intimately 
connected  by  intermuling  and  recurrence  of  the  same  edge  device.  The  Washington  Liver- 
pool halfpenny  (Dalton  & Hamer  116)  is  a mule  made  c.  1793-4  with  Large  Eagle  cent 
die  and  obverse  of  a regular  Liverpool  halfpenny  token,  D&H  107  of  1793,  in  a badly 
broken  state.  A unique  variety  exists  in  pewter  with  its  ship  side  being  obverse  of  1791 
D&H  88-9,  1792  D&H  100-1-2;  this  was  sold  in  New  Netherlands’  39th  Sale.  Crosby’s 
story  of  the  trialpieces  for  the  Large  and  Small  Eagle  cents,  bearing  the  British  edge  in- 
scriptions, satisfactorily  proves  the  dies  to  be  the  work  of  Hancock,  the  Birmingham 
medallist — though  thirty  years  before,  DuBois  had  said  the  same  thing  in  his  PLEDGES 
OF  HISTORY  (1846).  Equally  conclusive  is  the  medal  with  George  III  obverse  and 
Large  Eagle  reverse  (Crosby,  p.  354),  ex  Dr.  Clay  of  Manchester,  James  E.  Root,  Ten  Eyck 
and  Newcomer  collections  (last  at  $525!).  The  1792  Roman  Bust  cents  have  the  same 
edge  device  as  the  1791  ’s,  and  the  first  die  trial  for  the  obverse  (misspelled  PRESEDENT) 
came  from  England  c.  193  5.  The  1792  medals  with  Crosby's  obverses  2 and  3,  WASH- 
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INGTON  PRESIDENT  1792  and  WASHINGTON  BORN  VIRGINIA  etc.,  are  inter' 
muled,  and  further  connected  irrefutably  with  the  preceding  1791-3  coins  by  the  fact  that 
two  of  them  have  the  same  edge  device.  As  W.  S.  Baker  (Medallic  Portraits  of  Washington, 
p.  10)  puts  it: 

. . But  with  the  Large  and  Small  Eagle  cents  of  1791,  both  of  English 
origin,  the  work  of  Hancock,  a well-known  Birmingham  engraver  of  the  time, 
and  no  doubt  intended  as  patterns  for  a copper  coinage  for  this  country,  we  have 
an  authentic  portrait  of  Washington.  This  head  is  also  given  on  the  Halfpenny 
tokens  of  1791  and  1793,  the  Half  Dollar  of  1792  (No.  20),  the  Grate  Cent  of 
1795  (a  store  card),  the  Liberty  and  Security  pieces,  and  the  North  Wales 
tokens,  all  of  English  origin.  It  is  also  found  on  the  Washington  Half  Dollar*  of 
1792  (Nos.  23  and  24),  executed  by  Peter  Getz  . . . The  head  was  no  doubt 
copied  from  the  Large  Eagle  cent,  and  although  not  so  well  modeled,  nor  as 
accurate  in  outline,  is  well  engraved  and  quite  interesting  as  the  production  of 
a young  man  with  but  limited  facilities. 

“This  portrait,  drawn  from  life  in  Philadelphia  in  the  winter  of  1778-79,  by 
Pierre  Eugene  Du  Simitiere,  . . . (exists  in  prints  only,)  . . . (and)  the  heads  on 
these  pieces  bear  a close  resemblance  to  the  prints,  which  must  have  furnished  the 
models  for  their  execution.  . . . 

“The  pieces  of  the  year  known  as  the  'Washington  Half  Dollars’  (Nos.  20, 

23  and  24)  were  struck  from  experimental  dies  ...  in  anticipation  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a Mint  for  the  country.  The  bill  for  that  purpose  which  originated 
in  the  Senate,  proposed  that  'upon  one  side  of  each  of  the  said  coins,  there  shall 
be  an  impression  or  representation  of  the  head  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  the  time  being,  with  an  adscription  which  shall  express  the  initial  or  first 
letter  of  his  Christian  or  first  name,  and  his  surname  at  length,  the  succession 
of  the  Presidency  numerically,  and  the  year  of  the  coinage’;  the  reverse  of  the 
gold  and  silver  coins  to  bear  ...  an  eagle  with  the  inscription  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA  . . .’  The  House  of  Representatives,  however,  struck  out  the 
words  referring  to  the  head  of  the  President  . . . 

“The  bill  thus  amended  became  a law  April  2,  1792,  and  the  so-called 
'Washington  Half  Dollars’  remain  as  pattern  pieces,  No.  24  possessing  the  best 
claim  for  recognition,  as  it  is  apparent  that  the  original  text  of  the  bill  was 
founded  on  specimens  submitted  to  the  Senate  Committee,  a number  being  struck 
in  copper  for  the  purpose,  as  well  as  for  presentation  to  the  different  members 
of  both  branches  of  Congress.” 

Baker's  account  contains  several  remarkable  claims  which  will  bear  investigation. 
Before  going  on  to  that,  however,  it  might  be  well  to  suggest  that  the  dies  might  have 
been  engraved  deliberately  to  conform  with  the  bill  referred  to — the  so-called  Morris  Bill, 
drafted  and  presented  to  the  Senate  in  December  1791,  debated  thereafter  and  passed 
around  March  1792,  but  dissented  to  by  the  House.  It  is  also  likely  to  have  been,  as  in 
the  tradition,  Washington  who  rejected  the  monarchical  idea  of  his  portrait  appearing  on 
the  coinage,  and  who  transmitted  this  rejection  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Eckfeldt 
and  DuBois,  1842,  discuss  this  very  point  (p.  15): 

“In  republics,  on  the  other  hand,  the  likeness  of  the  political  chief  is  not 
given.  This  may  be  considered  a criterion,  to  judge  whether  a republic,  so  called, 
is  essentially  and  permanently  so.  Under  the  British  Commonwealth  we  find  the 
portrait  of  Cromwell  upon  the  money,  but  the  republicanism  of  his  government 
may  justly  be  called  in  question.  In  France,  the  head  of  the  First  Consul  was  placed 
on  the  coin,  with  the  legend  Repuh>lique  Frangaise:  but  very  soon  after,  that  head 
appears  encircled  with  a laurel  wreath  and  over  it  the  motto  EMPIRE  FRANC,  AIS. 
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So  in  the  less  conspicuous  dominion  of  Hayti,  in  the  West  Indies,  we  observe  the 
effigy  of  President  Boyer  on  the  coins,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  name  of 
republic  is  there  a covering  for  a virtual  despotism.” 

We  also  have  to  clear  up  a minor  mystery  having  to  do  with  alleged  1791  Washing' 
ton  coins  being  struck  in  Philadelphia.  Snowden's  Mint  Manual  of  1860,  p.  97,  quoted  by 
Crosby  (Coinage  of  1793,  p.  6),  says: 

“John  Harper,  an  extensive  manufacturer  of  saws,  at  the  corner  of  Sixth 
and  Cherry  Streets,  caused  dies  to  be  made  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Birch. 

Most  of  the  original  Washington  cent  pieces  were  struck  from  these  dies.  The 
coins  of  1791  were  made  in  the  cellar  of  Mr.  Harper's  shop,  on  a press  which  it 
is  supposed  was  imported  from  England.  The  coins  of  1792  were  struck  on  a press 
which  was  set  up  in  an  old  coach-house  in  Sixth-street,  above  Chestnut,  directly 
opposite  Jayne-street.  This  last  described  press  was  made  by  Adam  Eckfeldt,  for 
many  years  the  Chief  Coiner  of  the  National  Mint.” 

The  same  account  is  found  in  an  article  in  the  Historical  Magazine  for  September  1861, 
pp.  277-8,  entitled  Past  and  Present  U.S.  Mints  in  Philadelphia,  and  is  quoted  by 
R.  Kenney  in  this  Journal  for  May,  1951,  p.  60.  Crosby  then  says:  “This  account  is  con- 
firmed by  a letter  received  by  me,  1874,  from  the  late  Joseph  J.  Mickley  of  Philadelphia, 
who  says  a similar  statement  was  made  to  him  by  Adam  Eckfeldt,  who  was  present  and 
witnessed  the  coinage  of  some  of  these  pieces.”  Substantially  the  same  story  appears  in 
W.  C.  Prime’s  Coins,  Medals  and  Seals,  published  in  1861,  though  he  tries  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  “cents”  referred  to  were  not  the  1792  Getz  coins,  but  instead  the  1791 
Large  and  Small  Eagle  coins.  He  appears  not  to  have  known  that  the  latter  were  made  in 
Birmingham. 

It  can  be  readily  proved  that  the  dies  for  the  Large  or  Small  Eagle  cents  could  not 
logically  have  been  in  Philadelphia  in  1792.  The  Small  Eagle  cent  obverse  of  1791  was 
in  England  then  and  in  1793  when  it  was  muled  with  the  Ship  Halfpenny  reverse.  The 
Large  Eagle  cent  obverse  was  in  England  in  1791,  and  in  1793  or  1794  when  it  was 
muled  with  the  badly  broken  obverse  die  of  the  Liverpool  halfpenny  of  1793,  D&H  107, 
to  make  what  is  called  the  Washington  Liverpool  halfpenny,  which  has  been  mentioned 
above.  The  hypothesis  that  they  were  sent  over  to  the  United  States  and  then  returned 
to  England  to  make  the  other  millings  after  1792  is  more  than  a little  bit  unreasonably 
ad  hoc.  Why  would  the  dies  have  been  sent  over,  considering  that  they  were  intended  for 
patterns  for  contract  coinage  to  be  manufactured  in  England,  only  the  finished  coins  being 
shipped  to  the  States? 

We  have  also  shown  that  the  Peter  Getz  coins  were  the  only  ones  of  the  period 
certainly  made  in  the  United  States.  This  leaves  us  with  the  difficulty  of  identifying  the 
pieces  made  in  1791.  It  is  plain  that  the  Getz  half  dollars,  all  dated  1792,  accurately  give 
the  devices  and  legends  called  for  by  the  Morris  Bill.  The  tradition  that  Washington 
patronized  Getz  seems  to  indicate  that  this  agreement  was  not  accidental.  Whether  we 
assume  that  the  bill  preceded  the  striking  of  the  coins,  or  with  Baker  that  the  bill  was  drawn 
up  after  the  design  of  the  coins  had  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  Committee  drafting  the 
Mint  Act,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  earliest  time  of  issue  of  them  was  December 
1791,  and  that  therefore  they  must  have  been  post-dated  to  correspond  to  the  probable  time 
of  adoption  of  the  Morris  Bill.  Carothers,  Fractional  Money,  p.  61,  gives  the  chronology: 
this  bill  was  entered  in  December  1791,  debated  in  the  Senate  the  same  month,  passed  in 
January  1792  and  sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  House,  probably  on  Wash- 
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ington  s advice,  expunged  the  reference  to  the  head  of  the  President,  and  returned  the 
hill  to  the  Senate.  It  was  vigorously  debated  until  the  end  of  March  1792,  passed  in  the 
House  version  April  1,  and  signed  into  law  the  next  day,  becoming  “Statute  One",  the 
Mint  Act  of  April  2,  1792. 

It  is  therefore  altogether  likely  that  the  copper  impressions  of  the  Peter  Getz  half 
dollar  with  small  eagle  were  the  “original  Washington  cents  of  1791",  struck  on  John 
Harper’s  press  in  the  cellar  on  6th  St.,  Philadelphia,  the  dies  having  been  “made  under  the 
supervision  of  Robert  Birch,"  and  used  to  strike  the  coins  in  the  presence  of  Adam  Eck- 
feldt.  In  this  case,  the  silver  impressions — and  probably  some  more  copper  ones — were  the 
pieces  struck  on  the  press  built  by  Eckfeldt,  mentioned  in  the  Snowden  quotation.  When 
we  consider  the  weights  of  the  pieces,  this  explanation  becomes  highly  probable.  The 
recorded  weights  of  the  silver  half-dollars  ranges  from  193  to  234  grains,  with  the  average 
close  to  208,  which  would  be  legal  tor  half-dollars  under  the  terms  of  the  Morris  Bill.  The 
weights  of  the  copper  strikes  run  from  220  to  273  grains,  with  the  average  close  to  264 
grains,  which  was  the  weight  authorized  tor  the  cent  in  the  Morris  Bill.  A curiously  con' 
hrmatory  circumstance  is  that  these  pieces  were  invariably  referred  to  as  cents  in  the 
earliest  coin  auctions  of  the  1 860’s.  The  divergence  from  the  reverse  device  for  cents  pre' 
scribed  by  the  Morris  Bill  probably  arises  from  want  of  time  to  make  a third  reverse  die. 

Where  Baker  got  the  idea  that  one  copper  specimen  was  given  to  each  Congressman 
and  Senator  is  unknown,  but  it  is  quite  plausible.  From  December  1791,  to  March  1792 
there  were  29  Senators  (one  seat  from  Pennsylvania  being  vacant)  and  65  Representatives, 
total  94.  To  assume  that  approximately  one  hundred  copper  specimens  were  struck  is 
quite  reasonable  and  consistent  with  the  rarity  of  the  pieces.  To  assume  that  the  silver 
pieces  were  struck  as  pattern  half-dollars  in  January  or  February  1792  for  presentation  to 
the  Senators  only — less  than  3 5 specimens- — will  provide  almost  the  correct  ratio  of  silver 
to  copper  specimens  surviving. 

The  design  of  the  pieces,  as  we  have  said,  and  the  tradition  that  Washington 
patronized  the  work  of  the  23-year-old  Peter  Getz,  together  suggest  that  these  coins  had 
at  least  a semi-official  sanction.  It  is  logical  hypothesis  to  assume  that,  had  the  Senate  version 
passed,  these  coins  would  be  official  issues,  or  patterns  tor  officially  adopted  issues;  that 
Peter  Getz  would  thus  get  the  post  of  Engraver  of  the  Mint;  that  his  associates  in  striking 
these  coins  would  similarly  obtain  appointments  to  the  Coiner’s,  Assayer’s  etc.,  departments 
in  the  newly  formed  Mint.  In  other  words,  that  we  have  something  like  a Ramage  and 
Blondeau  situation,  but  without  the  competition.  The  acceptance  of  either  engraver's 
patterns  for  the  165  1 Commonwealth  coinage  would  have  implied  that  engraver’s  official 
recognition  and  appointment  by  the  government,  and  likewise  for  Getz  in  1792,  Eckfeldt 
attached  himself  to  the  Mint  in  1792,  as  we  have  before  said.  Robert  Birch  may  well  have 
engraved  the  dies  for  the  Disme,  Half  Disme,  and  various  cents  of  that  year.  Considering 
Snowden's  statement,  the  probability  that  this  Robert  Birch  is  the  one  who  made  and 
signed  the  Birch  Cent  obverse  becomes  very  high  indeed.  John  Harper — who  had  some 
experience  in  the  New  Jersey  cents,  and  of  whom  more  will  be  said  later — sold  some  equip- 
ment to  the  Mint  in  1792  and  1794,  probably  equipment  he  had  used  in  1787  and  1792. 

We  now  return  to  the  question:  If  the  Disme  and  Half  Disme  were  struck  outside  the 
Mint,  as  seems  inevitable,  then  exactly  where  could  they  have  been  struck?  The  favored 
location  was  certainly  in  Philadelphia,  and  presumably  within  walking  distance  of  the 
Mint.  The  workmen  who  had  to  prepare  the  presses  tor  these  silver  pieces  (struck  outside 
the  Mint  because  of  a legal  technicality)  were  also  preparing  the  Mint  building  and 
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internal  equipment  which  was  used  less  than  two  months  later  for  striking  the  cents.  It 
would  logically  be  a place  suitable  for  housing  coin  presses.  That  Robert  Birch  and  Adam 
Eckfeldt  would  have  frequented  the  place  also  follows,  particularly  since  Eckfeldt  was  on 
hand  to  obtain  the  specimens  he  presented  to  the  Mint  Cabinet  in  1838. 

There  are  therefore  two  logical  places,  either  of  which  could  answer  the  purpose:  the 
coach-house  on  Sixth  St.  above  Chestnut  St.,  or  the  Harper  cellar  at  Sixth  and  Cherry  Sts. 
There  was  a coin  press  in  each  one,  if  the  story  be  correct.  I favor  Harper's  cellar  as 
the  place,  because  of  the  likelihood  that  there  would  have  been  more  than  one  press 
there;  a smaller  one  would  have  been  needed  to  strike  Dismes  and  Half  Dismes  than  was 
used  to  make  Washington  half-dollars.  Possibly  one  of  the  English  presses  sent  to  the 
Mint  was  temporarily  housed  there.  It  is  also  possible  that  this  establishment  housed  other 
Mint  machinery  and  equipment  for  the  time  being  until  the  new  building  could  be  made 
completely  ready  for  occupancy. 

The  coins  of  Peter  Getz,  we  have  shown  with  a fair  degree  of  probability,  now  have 
a claim  to  the  attention  of  numismatists  almost  equally  with  the  Disme  and  Half  Disme  of 
1792,  not  as  coins  struck  under  official  auspices  (for  the  Mint  was  not  yet  founded),  but 
as  patterns,  struck  with  the  cognizance  and  probably  the  sanction  of  Washington  and  of 
many  persons  later  connected  with  the  Mint,  in  a bid  for  the  Mint  Engravership  on  the  part 
of  their  designer,  and  whose  acceptance  probably  would  have  entailed  the  appointment  of 
Harper,  Birch  and  Eckfeldt  to  corresponding  Mint  posts. 


Ill 

JOHN  HARPER  AND  THE  MINT 

The  mysterious  figure  of  John  Harper  has  moved  like  a shadow  again  and  again 
through  our  discussion  of  the  1792  patterns,  and  similarly  moved  through  First  Mint 
history  from  late  in  1792  to  late  in  1795  or  early  1796.  Extant  references  to  him  are  rare. 

From  all  that  can  be  learned,  Harper  was  somehow  involved  in  the  manufacture  of 
jersey  Coppers.  This  we  have  on  the  very  good  authority  of  his  personal  friend  Albion 
Cox  (quoted  below),  who  himself  was  one  of  the  original  coiners  of  the  N.J.  cents  at  the 
Rahway  Mint,  and  who  had  at  the  beginning  of  1789  fled  to  England  from  debtor’s  prison, 
remaining  there  until  Thomas  Pinckney  sought  him  out  for  the  Assayership  of  the  United 
States  Mint.  The  Jersey  Coppers  enterprise  doubtless  explains  where  John  Harper  obtained 
the  coin  press  which  (according  to  Snowden  and  the  1861  Historical  Magazine)  he  had  in 
his  Sixth  Street  cellar  in  Philadelphia;  he  had  probably  brought  it  up  from  his  saw-making 
plant  in  Trenton  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  in  a bid  for  a Mint  post.  This  was  not  the 
press  originally  used  at  the  Rahway  Mint,  as  Ogden  had  taken  the  latter  of  Elizabethtown 
in  1789,  and  his  widow  sold  it  to  the  U.S.  Mint  in  1794.  However,  Harper  may  well  have 
obtained  Walter  Mould’s  press  when  the  Morristown  Mint  closed  in  1788.  Harper's  other 
press  was  made  by  Eckfeldt  and  may  have  been  sold  to  the  U.S.  Mint  later  in  1792. 

John  Harper's  part  in  the  enterprise  of  1791-2  we  have  already  discussed.  It  would 
appear  that  he  had,  either  in  the  cellar  at  Sixth  and  Cherry  Sts.,  or  in  the  coach-house  at 
Sixth  near  Jayne,  most  of  the  equipment  for  a private  mint  (was  this,  again,  material  he 
had  saved  from  the  Rahway  or  Morristown  mints?).  The  evidence  for  this  appears  in  the 
Archives.  A book  entitled  ACCOUNT  OF  WARRANTS  DRAWN  BY  DAVID  RITTEN- 
HOUSE  (but  covering  the  period  1792-1817)  gives  as  No.  7 a warrant  for  $217.85 
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drawn  August  29,  1792  in  favor  of  John  Harper  for  cutting-presses  and  castings.  Warrant 
No.  10,  drawn  Sept.  1,  1792,  was  again  in  favor  of  Harper  for  "Mechanics",  and  in  the 
amount  of  $34.42. 

And  again  on  May  23,  1794,  according  to  the  Mint’s  display  item  entitled  BLOTTER 
BOOK  OF  THE  ORDINARY  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES,  April  1794  to 
December  1796,  the  Director  issued  Warrant  No.  79  in  favor  of  John  Harper  "in  full  of  his 
Account  for  a pair  of  Rollers  and  a large  Morter  tor  the  use  of  the  Mint  . . . $21.3  3." 

And  on  January  18,  1795,  the  Assayer  of  the  Mint,  Albion  Cox,  wrote  his  replies  to 
confidential  and  searching  inquiries  put  to  him  by  Elias  Boudinot,  who  was  heading  a 
Congressional  committee  investigating  conditions  at  the  Mint.  The  actual  questions  and  re- 
plies are  not  to  be  found  at  the  Archives,  though  their  gist  appears  in  the  report  of  th&t 
committee  in  AMERICAN  STATE  PAPERS:  FINANCE.  What  is  important  to  our  story 
is  not  the  investigation,  but  an  item  in  Cox’s  covering  letter  to  Boudinot,  which  follows. 

Phila.  Jan:  18.  1795. 

Sir 

J inclose  to  you  my  answers  to  different  questions  communicated  to  me  as 
assayer  of  the  Mint  — the  last  question  puts  me  in  a trying  situation.  I do  not 
wish  to  condemn  but  if  a remedy  is  not  pointed  out  to  alter  the  present  proceedings 
of  the  Mint  I anticipate  its  destruction  very  shortly  — three  years  has  very  nearly 
elapsed  since  the  Institution  was  first  made  — — more  than  Twenty  thousand  dollars 
has  been  expended  in  Complex  Machinery  — without  producing  /i  that  sum  in 
Coins  — I will  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  to  you  a practical  man  who 
operated  in  the  Jersey  Coppers  — he  will  give  you  such  Information  with  respect 
to  the  proceedings  of  coinage  as  will  appear  almost  Increditable  when  contrasted 
with  the  present  proceedings  - I mean  this  only  that  you  may  be  acquainted  with 
the  defects  6?  see  the  remedy  g?  apply  it 

I declare  to  you  Sr  that  I have  no  personal  enmity  ag’t  any  officer  of  the  Mint  - 
but  the  nature  of  my  obligations  to  the  publick  requires  me  to  give  every  Informa- 
tion in  my  power  to  remedy  the  defects  in  the  Institution  of  which  I am  concerned 
as  a publick  Officer  — I should  have  endeavored  to  have  made  such  remarks  as 
have  come  under  my  knowledge  but  accidentally  meeting  this  person  friday 
even'g  - — who  is  much  better  Inform'd  than  I possibly  can  be  c«?  who  is  willing 
to  communicate  his  knowledge  regarding  the  practice  of  Coinage  in  England 
This  Information  I trust  Sr  will  remain  in  yr  own  breast  & not  be  com- 
municated: it  any  question  should  arise  from  my  answers  I shou’d  be  glad  to 
answer  them  personally  

J am  very  respectfully 
Sr  yr  most  obt  Svt 
Albion  Cox 

The  Honhle  Elias  Boudinot 
The  person  I allude  to  is  [no  Harper 
now  very  extensively  in  the  Saw  making 
business  near  the  Iron  works  at  Trenton  — 
he  will  return  to  Trenton  on  Wednesday 
I will  communicate  any  thing  to  him 
should  you  think  proper 
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What  can  almost  be  tasted  from  every  syllable,  and  from  every  stroke  in  the  hand' 
writing,  in  this  letter,  is  an  intense  feeling  of  haste,  of  pressure,  of  insecurity.  Cox  would 
seem  to  have  been  afraid  that  his  post  as  Assayer  was  in  extreme  danger  in  that  the  Mint 
itself  was  in  danger  of  being  abolished.  We  know  that  innumerable  attempts  were  made 
between  1793  and  1802  to  abolish  the  Mint,  which  was  considered  a foolish  waste  of  tax' 
payers'  money,  costing  more  to  run  than  the  value  of  the  coins  it  put  out,  most  of  which 
were  exported  anyway  instead  of  displacing  the  worn  Spanish  and  Mexican  silver  and 
worthless  British  coppers  in  everybody’s  disgruntled  pockets,  etc.,  etc.  Some  of  this  public 
feeling,  as  Dr.  Sheldon  rightly  points  out,  was  ever  a source  of  perturbation  in  the  Mint; 
workmen  and  officers  alike  operated  in  the  full  realization  that  next  month  or  possibly  next 
week  they  would  have  to  look  lor  new  jobs.  Much  of  this  pervading  anxiety  comes  out  in 
the  broken  and  at  times  incoherent  grammar  of  the  letter. 

But  the  reason  for  quoting  the  letter  is  not  to  show  Cox’s  anxiety,  but  to  bring  out 
the  point  that  Cox  thought  his  friend  Harper’s  minting  experience  could  be  used  to 
advise  the  Mint  authorities  how  to  run  that  establishment  more  practically,  and  that 
Harper's  minting  experience,  itself,  would  seem  to  have  originated  in  England.  Whether 
Harper  was  actually  called  upon  by  Boudinot  for  his  advice,  as  seems  quite  probable,  I have 
not  been  able  to  find  out;  but  he  may  very  well  have  suggested  some  of  the  improvements 
to  Boudinot  which  the  latter  promptly  put  into  elfect  on  succeeding  DeSaussure  as  Mint 
Director  late  in  1797.  One  well-known  instance  among  these  improvements  was  the  practice 
of  importing  copper  for  cents  from  England,  not  in  sheets  as  heretofore,  but  as  milled 
and  polished  planchets  in  casks,  which  were  re-used  to  ship  the  finished  cents  to  the  local 
banks. 

One  other  unexpected  find  in  the  Archives  relevant  to  the  Harper  story; 

Sir 

I propose  to  Ingage  with  you  or  any  other  Gentlemen  on  the  following  terms 
that  is  to  say  — To  receive  Sheet  Copper  of  the  wright  Size  — and  coin  the 
Same  into  Cents  Compleat  for  Serculation  at  the  rate  of  Eighty  Dollars  pr  Tun 
To  Return  the  Same  in  Cents  and  S(h)ruf  deducting  twenty-five  pounds  in  Each 
tun  for  wast  — I will  also  forge  and  harden  all  the  Dies  Beds  and  punches  for  the 
Same 

Philadelphia  Novr  4 1795  — 

John  Harper 

And  (as  Ray  Williamson  has  pointed  out)  about  this  time,  according  to  Stewart, 
Harpei  made  dies  and  struck  samples,  probably  on  one  of  the  Sixth  Street  presses  before- 
mentioned.  These  sample  coins  of  1795  were  thus  almost  certainly  connected  with  the 
proposal  for  a contract  coinage  of  cents  which  we  have  just  quoted.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
expected  that  they  were  cents,  and  we  have  to  identify  them  if  possible;  lacking  contrary 
e\  idence,  we  can  assume  that  they  were  of  good  copper  of  full  weight,  and  conforming 
in  devices  and  legends  to  the  Mint  Acts  of  1792-3.  Stewart  goes  on  to  say  that  Director 
Boudinot  later  discovered  that  Harper  still  had  the  dies,  confiscated  them,  and  induced  the 
legislature  to  vote  Harper  $100  for  compensation.  The  circumstances  mentioned,  particu- 
larly the  time  element  (around  that  time  when  the  plain  edge  replaced  the  lettered  edge 
on  the  Mint  s cents)  makes  it  altogether  probable  that  the  pieces  here  illustrated  arc  two 
of  Harper's  samples. 
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Fig.  5.  The  Harper  Cents? 


These  are  the  so-called  Jefferson  Cents,  that  name  originating  with  E.  Mason,  Jr.,  and 
based  on  a not-quite-fanciful  resemblance  of  the  profile  to  that  of  Jefferson.  There  have 
occurred  great  differences  of  opinion  about  them  among  numismatists;  Proskey  called  them 
counterfeits,  Dr.  Sheldon  believed  them  individualistic  experiments  at  the  Mint,  and  others 
have  thought  them  (unofficial)  patterns.  The  famous  and  unique  Lettered  Edge  specimen 
(at  left),  ex  Downing,  Hines,  Macallister,  Newcomer.  Maris  and  Newlin  collections,  would 
seem  to  have  been  specially  struck  for  presentation.  Where  it  originated  is  now  unknown, 
but  I would  suggest  that  it  might  well  have  come  from  the  Mint  Cabinet,  where  Maris  and 
Newlin  both  had  obtained  rarities  by  trading  the  curators  other  coins.  It  is  a fact  that 
in  1859  there  were  other  cents  of  1794  and  1 795  besides  those  now  in  the  Cabinet;  they 
were  valued  at  $11  and  $20,  which  was  then  a very  high  figure  for  either  date.  If  the  1795 
was  this  piece,  that  would  explain  a great  deal.  In  any  case,  it  was  patently  of  early  and 
special  mintage.  The  plain-edged  specimens,  though  certainly  not  Mint  work,  certainly 
circulated  as  cents,  for  most  of  them  arc  well  worn-  like  the  Half  Dismes.  It  would  appear 
that  the  public  accepted  for  circulation  almost  anything  reasonably  well  executed  and  in 
good  metal  of  full  weight,  which  these  certainly  were.  The  plain-edged  coins  are  at  least 
as  heavy  as  the  Mint's;  the  Randall  cent  weights  206'/2  grains,  and  others  are  known  that 
weigh  nearly  as  much.*  There  are  many  cast  specimens  in  numismatic  circulation;  these, 
which  are  also  in  good  copper,  were  doubtless  contemporary  and  come  as  welbworn  as 
the  genuine.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  Harper  made  these  too,  still  seeking  recognition 
(or  a Mint  job?)  after  Boudinot  had  taken  his  dies. 

We  can  at  least  say  that  we  know  Harper  made  sample  cents  for  a contract  coinage  in 
1795,  and  that  the  'Jeffersons'  fit  the  picture  better  than  any  other  coins;  that  no  other 
plausible  explanation  offers  itself  for  the  appearance  of  these  coins,  which  are  certainly  not 
Mint  work,  and  that  the  time  clement  fits  the  hypothesis  perfectly.  Though  they  would 
then  have  been  intended  as  patterns,  their  fabric  enabled  them  to  circulate  as  ■rents,  as 
did  the  Reeded  Edge  cents  of  1795,  not  to  mention  the  1793  strawberry  leaf  coins  and  the 
Birch  Cents  of  1792. 

This  episode  appears  to  have  marked  the  end  of  John  Harper’s  tenuous  connection 
with  the  Mint  of  the  United  States,  and  almost  certainly  the  last  use  made  of  a coin  press 
which  after  striking  Jersey  coppers  was  honored  in  impressing  some  of  Peter  Getz’s  Washing- 
ton  half-dollars  of  1792,  and  may  have  been  used  also  for  some  of  the  Mint’s  patterns  of  that 
year.  It  also  marks  the  end  of  this  research  project,  which  has  led  us  into  the  most  un- 
expectedly winding  bypaths  of  American  numismatics.  What  verification  future  numis- 
matists will  find  tor  the  hypotheses  here  advanced  only  time  will  tell. 

*Against  Proskey’s  contention  that  they  were  counterfeits,  we  answer  that  the  profit  on  counter- 
feiting cents  could  arise  only  from  low-  costs  or  wide  distribution.  The  fabric  and  rarity  of  the 
‘Jeffersotis’  proves  that  they  do  not  answer  either  criterion. 
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The  Coin  Collector’s  Journal  Series 

The  following  are  all  6x9  heavy  paper  covers 

141  STRUCK  COPIES  OF  EARLY  AMERICAN  COINS.  By  Richard  D.  Kenney.  Illustrating 

and  describing  the  copies  executed  by  Wyatt,  Robinson,  Bolen  and  others,  with 
comparative  illustrations.  A wonderful  guide  for  the  collector  of  this  series.  Price  1.00 

142  THE  COINS  OF  GEORGE  THE  SIXTH.  A complete  specialized  list  of  all  the  coins 

struck  by  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  during  the  reign  of  George  VI. 
Superbly  illustrated.  Price  1.50 

143  THE  COINS  OF  PORTUGAL  AND  COLONIES  1901-1951.  A specialized  list  with  com' 

plete  mint  reports  fully  illustrated.  Price  1.00 

144  THE  1776  CONTINENTAL  CURRENCY  COINAGE;  VARIETIES  OF  THE  1787 

FUGIO  CENT,  with  six  full  page  plates.  By  Eric  P.  Newman.  Price  1.00 

145  THE  MODERN  COINAGE  OF  KUTCH.  By  William  L.  Clark.  Fully  illustrated  with  7 

full  page  plates.  Price  1.00 

146  COINS  OF  THE  WORLD  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.  Supplement  to  the  Fourth 

Edition.  Additions  and  Corrections  190M950.  New  Issues  since  1951.  Fully  illus' 
trated.  Price  1.00 

147  NATIONAL  AND  FEDERAL  RESERVE  CURRENCY  1928-1950.  By  Robert  H. 

Lloyd.  Historical  and  Numismatic  Comment  together  with  Tables  listing  Series 
and  Plate  Varieties.  Price  1.00 

148 1 PROOF  COINS  STRUCK  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  MINT,  1817-1921.  By  Walter 

149  j Breen.  Authoritative  information  on  rarity  and  die  varieties  of  early  proofs; 

historical  and  descriptive  notes  on  proofs  and  restrikes.  Price  2.00 

150  SO-CALLED  DOLLARS.  Exposition  and  Commemorative  Medals — Bryan  and  Lesher 

Dollars  — Miscellaneous  Monetary  and  Other  Issues.  By  Richard  D.  Kenney.  With  7 
full  page  plates.  Price  1.50 

151  MODERN  COINS  OF  BELGIUM  AND  BELGIAN  CONGO.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  1.00 

152  COINS  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  AND  COLONIES  FROM  1890  TO  1953.  Fully 

illustrated.  Price  1.00 

153  EARLY  AMERICAN  MEDALISTS  AND  DIE-SINKERS.  Prior  to  the  Civil  War. 

By  Richard  D.  Kenney.  With  many  illustrations.  Price  1.50 


154  THE  UNITED  STATES  PATTERNS  OF  1792.  By  Walter  Breen 


1.50 


